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can University." In 1867, this institution began teach-
ing medicine with a four-year graded course of nine
months each year. At that time no school in America
had such a course. At present it has a faculty of twenty-
three members, including persons dismissed - from the
Johanniter Hospital during the war; it occupies three
hospitals, and maintains an out-patient department of
polyclinics in medicine, surgery, gynecology, eye dis-
eases, and skin diseases, where many thousands of the
poor of the city and environs are treated gratuitously by
the professors who are specialists in their lines of work.
The students come from all over the limits of the old
Empire. There are Turks, Syrians, Armenians, Greeks,
Cypriots, Persians, many from nearby Egypt, and a
sprinkling from Peru, Brazil, America, and other parts
of the world. After they receive the coveted diplomas,
they scatter all over the East to bring about a better
state of sanitation and health conditions. The adminis-
tration of the school has ambitious plans for a School
of Applied Hygiene or Preventive Medicine in connec-
tion with the regular school, with the idea of granting the
degree of Doctor of Public Health; but it lacks the neces-
sary money to carry out the project. Well-equipped
schools of Dentistry and of Pharmacy are a part of this
American University at Beirut. Beginning in 1920
women were admitted to courses in medicine, dentistry,
and pharmacy. In the University hospitals, a Nurses'
Training School is maintained, where young women are
given a three years' course in nursing. These graduates,
too, scatter all over the East and are in great demand
as hospital superintendents, as trainers of other nurses
in more remote districts, and as private nurses,

The third institution, the French Medical School, is a
department of the Jesuit University of St. Joseph. This
was opened in the early eighties at Beirut, and aims to
do the same work that the American University does.